THE PROTESTANT WIND
On October 3, in a conference at which the Primate and
most of the bishops were present, he agreed to abolish the
Ecclesiastical Commission, to close the Roman Catholic
schools, to restore the Protestant Fellows of Magdalen College,
to put the Act of Uniformity into force against Catholics and
Dissenters. Action was taken accordingly with the utmost
speed. The Lord-Lieutenants who had been dismissed were
invited to resume their functions. Their charters were
restored to the recalcitrant municipalities. The bishops were
begged to let bygones be bygones. The Tory squires were
urged to take their old places in the magistracy. Too late!
The adverse movement had slowly but at length gathered
a momentum which was uncontrollable even by those who
had started it. Moreover, Englishmen in those days were
obstinate and tough. As the old Tory squire John Bramston
observed when asked to return to the place from which he
had been ejected, " Some would think one kick of the breech
is enough for a gentleman." x Although many expressions
of gratitude and loyalty were tendered by the leading persons
affected by these concessions, there was not time for them to
change the currents of public opinion, which flowed with
increasing force. It was evident that this sudden, belated
repentance was a proof only of the weakness of the Govern-
ment in the presence of approaching peril.
Now the unhappy King began to realize that by his folly
and Sunderland's advice he had lost all. At the end of
October he dismissed his Minister for vacillation and lack of
firmness in counsel. James had drawn upon himself the
evils of all courses and gained the benefit of none. He had
alienated his friends; he had united all his enemies. William
was about to invade him. Louis had abandoned him. The
Pope, for the sake of whose faith he had hazarded all, in
aversion to whom his subjects were in revolt, was working with
his enemies. Outside France he had not a friend or sympathizer
in Europe ; and France was marching away from him upon
Germany. At home he had centered upon himself the anger
of almost all the wealth and power and learning of the nation
1 Autobiography of Sir John Bramston (Camdcn Society, 1845), p. 326.
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